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The High Costs of Secrecy 



If you want to understand what 
out-of-control government secrecy 
means, consider what happened to 
one of its heroes, Glenn Seaborg, 
Nobel laureate in chemistry, co- dis- 
coverer of plutonium and chairman 



of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for 10 years. During that time Sea- 
borg kept a journal— more than 
18,000 pages of a diary plus corre- 
spondence, minutes of meetings and 
other documents — intended as a 
1 historical record. He rigorously ex- 
cluded anything that could be con- 
sidered classified, but to be doubly 
sure he had the whole thing re- 
viewed and cleared when he left the 
AEC. 



; . For 12 years all was well. Then, 
' in 1983, the Department of Energy 
!; \ asked to make a copy for its own 
historical use. Seaborg mistakenly 
agreed. A year-and-a-half later DOE 
informed him that the journal con- 
v tained classified information. It or- 
dered that his other copy be picked 
up, and threatened Seaborg with 
arrest if he resisted. He could be 
accused, he was told, of having 
removed classified material from 
,, the AEC, because there was no 
written record of declassification (of 
v , course, since the material wasn't 
. classified to begin with). He could 
go to court, Seaborg was told, but 
the government had never lost such 



a case. 

Over the next years, the journal 
was “sanitized” three separate 
times. Each time the reviewers 
made different deletions, from 
words to entire documents — 1,000 
in all. Some were “bits of family 
lore.” Another “particular speciali- 
ty,” Seaborg writes, were items al- 
ready in the public record, such as 
the code names of nuclear tests, 
* which DOE had itself published. 
\ Other deletions were entries that 
- could be embarrassing but in no 
r - • way threatened security. It was “an 
arbitrary, capricious and frivolous 
process, almost devoid of objective 
criteria.” (The whole, awful story 
can be found in Science magazine 
June 3, 1994.) Seaborg is still wait 
ing for the original to be re-re* 
leased. 



How explain this mindless, auto- 
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pilot style of operation? In part, 
there are too many secrets. Every- 
one who has ever worked in govern- 
ment knows that stamping some- 
thing “Top Secret” makes people 
pay attention. If you work in the 
Defense Department, State, Jus- 
tice, Energy or in the several intelli- 
gence agencies and you want to 
matter, you don't send unclassified 
memos. 

That's how the system feeds on 
itself, why it produced 3.6 million 
new classifications up to Top Secret 
(where the really sensitive stuff be- 
gins) in 1995, and why more than 
1.5 billion pages , of government 
documents more than 25 years old 
remain classified. 

The report of a commission 
chaired by Sen. Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan (D-N.Y.) identifies other huge 
costs. One is that when there are so 
many secrets, it is much harder to 
protect the relative few that count. 
Leaking classified material becomes 
no big deal. Another is that when so 
much is classified, anything that 
isn't is presumed to be unimportant. 

A survey of Cuban public opinion 
made at the time of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion showed public support for 
Castro so strong that any hope of an 
uprising against him was fantasy. 
The findings could have spared the 
United States one of its most costly 



blunders. “It is difficult not to think, 
Moynihan writes, that the poll 
“might have had greater impact had 
it been classified.” 

Or consider the intelligence com- 
munity's colossal failure to detect 
the Soviet Union’s imminent col- 
lapse, for which there is still no 
satisfactory explanation. Gen. Ervin 
Rokke served in that time as de- 
fense attache in Moscow. His highly 
classified reports on the usual na- 
tional security subjects, he believes, 
provided less insight into the Soviet 
threat than the picture his wife 
could have drawn from the signs of 
economic ruin she encountered dai- 
ly. But who at a high level would 
have paid attention to information 
so mundane and so freely available? 

The isolation secrets impose on 
those who handle them impoverish- 
es analysis. It perverts judgment, 
silences dissent and protects poor 
performance. Particularly when 
documents are presumed to be clas- 
sified forever, excessive secrecy 
can breed arrogance and extreme 
abuses of authority. 

In the nuclear establishment — 
where by law all information ' is 
“bom classified” — the government 
killed, lied to and then stonewalled 
Americans for decades behind se- 
crecy’s impenetrable shield. Radio- 
active fallout, the Atomic Energy 



Commission asserted in 1955, “does 
not constitute a serious hazard to 
any living thing outside the test 
site.” It knew this to be false then 
and for years of successful lawsuits 
against radiation victims thereafter. 

In his foreword to the new re- 
port, Moynihan highlights one more 
cost: the atmosphere of suspicion 
that too much secrecy creates be- 
tween Americans and their govern- 
ment; a fertile breeding ground for 
conspiracy theories and domestic 
terrorism and a threat to healthy 
democracy. 

As the remedy, the commission 
urges that secrecy henceforth be 
seen as a second system of govern- 
ment regulation and provided “the 
discipline of a legal framework.” 
Statutory standards should be set 
for what may be declared secret, 
and secrets should have, from the 
outset, a fixed lifetime, unless spe- 
cific harm can be demonstrated. 
Declassification (by analogy, dereg- 
ulation) should have equal status: 
made routine and efficient. 

It might not work. A culture as 
deeply rooted as this one changes 
slowly and painfully at best. There 
can be no doubt, however, that even 
partial success would be worth the 
effort. 

The writer is a senior fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations . 



